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LOST STARS. 


THERE are many otherwise well-informed folks 
who positively believe, when they see a ‘shooting- 
star, that one of the real stars has quitted its 
place, lost its position, and that the heavenly 
host is left smaller by one than it was before. 
Of course it is no such thing, the so-called shooting- 
stars, or meteors, being comparatively mere sparks 
of matter close to the earth, sometimes flying 
through its very atmosphere in thousands, and 
having nothing whatever to do with the stellar 
orbs, calm in the isolated grandeur of their almost 
infinite distance from our earth, and moon, and 
sun, and all the planetary system together. 
Similarly placed again in principle, though 
differently in degree of error, are others who, 
looking through powerful telescopes to sharpen 
their gaze, and profiting by the accumulated results 
of action through many hours, or even days, 
declare that they have thereby found a ‘moving 
star ;’ that is, a star with a real motion of its own, 
independent of the apparent motions given to all 
the stars by the rotation of the earth on its axis and 
its revolution round the sun, Such conclusion, 
the telescopic aid notwithstanding, is still an utter 
error ; for though the object may be ever so star- 
like, even under high magnifying power, the 
observed motion, when sensible in the course of a 
few hours or days, shews that it must appertain to 


‘something far nearer to us than any of the stars; 


and further observations invariably end in shewing 
the wanderer to be a planet, or planetoid (a little 
planet), or perhaps the nucleus of a tailless comet 
of our own solar family ; all of them belonging to 
the same domestic system ; within our home-circle 
as it were, in comparison with the almost im- 
measurable distance of the stars proper. 

Before then any one raises the cry that a star 
has been lost, let him be sure that it was a star 
which he saw, before it was lost ; and this simple 
tule of genuine, undeniable common-sense will be 
found in its application to produce a wonderful 
clearing off amongst the largest number of such 
reputed cases. 


But how is one to judge if an apparent star is a 
real star? Something in this way: you may be 
sure that a stellar-looking object is a star if it is 
at the distance of the stars; for nothing else than 
a star, or distant sun, can be seen at such an enor- 
mous interval of space; and that any object is 
at such a distance, is testified by its preserving 
a fixity in its apparent position among the other 
stars, day after day and month after month. 
Not an absolute fixity indeed, but something so 
microscopically near it, that the true stars are 
well, as a first approximation, called ‘fixed stars ;’ 
for so they remain apparently in spite of tre- 
mendous natural agencies always at work, and 
which would find out any deception immediately. 
Thus the annual motion of our earth round the 
sun gives us, at six months’ intervals, two observ- 
ing points a hundred and eighty-four millions of 
miles apart ; and an object must be removed far 
indeed if its apparent direction is not sensibly 
changed by being viewed from either end of such 
a base-line as that! And yet the directions of the 
true stars are not sensibly altered by it. Of a few 
of them indeed, the nearest of them, astronomers 
may make out an infinitesimally small change of 
place from that cause, amounting to about a fine 
hair-breadth in a large telescope ; but with all 
the greater multitude of the heavenly host, the 
change is entirely and absolutely inappreciable to 
man. 

Again, our sun is in motion through space carry- 
ing all the planets with him at the rate of about a 
hundred and seventy millions of milesa year ; and 
yet beyond a hair-breadth effect on a very few of 
them, all the other stars are seen year after year in 
exactly the same directions. And still again some 
of the stars have been proved by the new spectrum 
analysis to be advancing towards or receding from 
the earth at the rate of ten, twenty, or thirty miles 
per second of time ; and if the object was at any 
moderate distance, would not such a rate of motion 
as that very soon alter its apparent brightness or 
sizeto us? Most certainly it would; but yet the 
whole distances of the stars from our sun are 
such, that though the motion at that number of 
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miles per every second of time has been going 
on more or less, ever since the earliest epochs 
of astronomical observation, no appreciable effect 
from that cause on the brightness to us of any of 
the stars concerned, has yet been made out. 

Such then is the overwhelming distance of our 
sun from any star, and true star 
from every other true star. h of them so 
distant from its nearest neighbour as to appear 
from thence an almost vanishing speck of light, 
and yet existing in majestic grandeur and bril- 
liancy surpassing imagination in its own locality ; 
one of them, Sirius, having been proved to give 
out as much light as sixty-three of our suns; 
and we know what Sol can do at our terrestrial 
distance of ninety-two millions of miles. Some 
too, if not all of the stars are further accompanied 
by their own systems of planets, many of them 
far larger than our earth ; and if we may judge 
by what is burning, or rather rendered incan- 
descent in the photospheres of their suns, fur- 
nished with untold wealth of gold, silver, iron, 
calcium, magnesium, and almost — other 
known metal. One of these mighty though distant 
orbs then is a true star, and no one can be found 
fault with for calling it a star; but has such a 
gp sang amount of mass, matter, light, energy, 
and glory ever been really lost; and does its 
former place consequently know it now no more ? 

‘Yes, answers with the utmost confidence a 
young scientist of the day ; ‘ often, often! Many 
~ them have been lost, and are lost to this very 

our. 

Here is rather a startling assertion to be met 
with. But on proof being quietly asked for, it is 
stated by the asserter and his friends that divers 
and sundry stars observed by former astronomers, 
and entered by them very accurately in their long 
since published Catalogues of Stars, are no longer 
to be found in the heavens ; for when the places 
assigned in such a Catalogue are now recovered 
by instrumental measurement, they are found to 
be absolutely and perfectly vacant. 

This last part of the tale is true enough ; but 
what is the testimony that the Catalogue places 
ever were occupied? Never is it a case of a star 
so large and bright and permanent in our heavens 
as to have been seen generation after generation 
by lord and peasant alike; seldom a case where 
even two or three telescopic observers agree to 
having noted its actual and separate existence 
among the crowds of similar small stars amenable 
only to telescopic vision; but in place of such 
witness there is merely a simple numerical entry 
of the measured place of an phe small star in 
the Catalogue, containing the similar places of 

+ several thousand stars, by some astronomer of 
repute in his own day, but now no more. To 
what extent then are we to rely upon that? 

Even granting that such astronomer has not— 
though most of them have, when observing in a 
wholesale, manufacturing sort of way large numbers 
of small telescopic stars—catalogued inadvertently 
as a star some faint planet, or planetoid then un- 
known (such as either Uranus or Neptune, or some 
one or other of the hundred and sixty-seven plane- 
toids between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, now 
known to be circling for ever through the heavens, 
and any one of whose then places is of course 
vacant now); have his observations been always 
computed correctly to obtain their final results, 


and have these been printed also without typo- 
graphical error ? 

en Sir William Herschel in the last century 
examined the heavens, with the celestial atlas and 
stellar Catalogue of Flamsteed, the first British 
Astronomer-royal, in his hand, he found so many 
of the stars marked there to be missing in the sky, 
that a laborious reference was made to the manu- 
scripts of Flamsteed’s original observations ; and no 
fewer than a hundred and eleven cases were thereby 
discovered of imaginary stars, caused by errors of 
transcribing, calculating, or printing ; while from 
five hundred to six hundred real stars accuratel 
observed, had been omitted! Flamsteed himself, 
we should say in justice to him, did not live to 
calculate and print his own observations ; but 
other astronomers, and careful literary compilers, 
and even societies of the best scientific men of the 
day, can seldom produce anything extensive with- 
out error somewhere or other. Hence, when the 
late Captain W. S. Jacob of the Madras Observatory 
sent a paper to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
1854 describing his examination of one thousand 
four hundred and forty star-places selected from 
the supposed accurate Catalogue of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, pub- 
lished only fifteen years before, he shewed that he 
had discovered discrepancies between the position of 
many of the catalogued stars and their exact posi- 
tions in the heavens; and that there were no less 
than forty-three of the objects numbered in the 
Catalogue of which he could find no trace whatever, 
even in the clear and transparent air of India, 

Were those then really lost stars? The news- 
paper reporters present at the meeting seemed to 
think so; and their abstracts next morning evi- 
dently spread the idea. And the author of this 
paper was asked by some—in furtherance of pro- 
phetic studies concerning the last days—whether 
it was realiy true that forty-three stars had actually 
disappeared from the firmament of heaven in the 
course of the last fifteen years only ! 

‘I did not say stars, replied Captain Jacob; 
‘I took very good care to say numbers; such and 
such numbers in the list of the British Associa- 
tion’s Catalogue. ~Those numbers ought, no 
doubt, each of them to represent or designate a 
star ; but there is no positive security that they do, 
gathered as they have been from all sorts of sources, 
until they have been examined, re-examined, and 
certified by subsequent and most thoroughly inde- 
pendent observers: and if the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science desires to maintain 
its ancient unexceptionable fame, rather than its 
present specious popularity, the sooner it curtails 
its dinners, and spends the proceeds on preparing & 
new edition of its Catalogue of Stars, the better. 

Well! but for all that, urges one of the new 
school, there are cases of real stars certainly known 
to have existed once, and as certainly known not 
to be visible now, such as the following —— 
extracted from <Arago’s Astronomy: ‘ The fifty- 
fifth star of Hercules, placed in the neck of the 
figure, has been inserted in the Catalogue of Flam- 
steed as a star of the fifth magnitude. Onthe 10th 
of October 1781, Sir William Herschel saw it dis- 
tinctly, and noted that it was red. On the 11th of 
April 1782, he perceived it again, and inscribed it 
in his, journal as an ordinary star. On the 24th 
of March 1791, there no longer remained any 
trace of it. Repeated attempts on the 25th and on 
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subsequent occasions led to no other result, Thus 
the fifty-fifth of Hercules has disappeared.’ All this 
account may be accepted ge as describing cor- 
rectly what was seen at the dates of observation 
concerned ; and as there are probably not a few 
more so-called lost stars, yet no more necessarily 
or actually lost than this one, let us explain what 
its position is now | pow considered to be. 
Fitful changes of colour and specially red scin- 
tillations have been long remarked as highly char- 
acteristic of an extensive and well-known class of 
stars termed ‘ variable stars,’ or stars variable in 
their brightness and consequent visibility through 
riods of time, extending in the different cases 
m a few days to many years, and occasionally 
it is believed to several centuries. Thus the star 
termed by astronomers Algol or ¢ Persei, varies in 
brightness from the second to the fourth mag- 
nitude, and back again, in the short period of 
two days twenty hours and forty-eight minutes. 
8 Lyre varies from the third to the fifth magni- 
tude and comes back to the third again in six 
days nine hours, Omicron, or Mira Ceti, varies 
from the second magnitude to complete invisibility 
and reappears and comes up to the second magni- 
tude again in three hundred and thirty-four days. 
» Argus varies from one of the very brightest of the 
stars of the first magnitude in the whole heavens 
down to a most inconsiderable one of the fourth 
magnitude, and blazes out again up to the first 
magnitude in about forty-six years; while R 
Cephei varies from the fifth magnitude down to 
the eleventh magnitude, or visible only in a ve 
werful telescope, and returns to the fifth (whic 
is visible to the naked eye) in about seventy-three 
years. 
‘ Now these stars, no matter how much they may 
vary in brightness, are no more lost and perished 
in space when they fade away and disappear to us, 
than our sun is when hid from our view at night 
by the intercepting body of the earth. Neither are 
they moved out of their fixity of place, nor de- 
ived of any of their mass and gravitation govern- 
ing power over their attendant planets, any more 
than our sun is, when at times, now known to be 
ro and subject to law, his bright surface is 
immed by many dark spots. Hence the simplest 
supposition to explain the observed phenomena of 
the star fift “fith of Hercules is, that it is one of 
those ‘variable stars,’ In which case it still un- 
doubtedly exists in its own place, and will again 
appear to view there at some future time. 
ut mere telescopic details can affect only the 
few ; while the general public is rather thirsting 
for a case of some good big star, which all can see. 
‘Was there not such a star’ they ask, ‘brighter 
than any of the orbs we have before us now, to be 
seen once in the constellation of Cassiopeia ; and 


varied colours, = like a world on fire, and then 
disappear and leave its place absolutely vacant ?’ 
Such a star was certainly seen by all the northern 
world in 1572, 1573, 1574, but not previously 
to that ; until, at least, you ascend the stream of 
time to 1264, when a temporary apparition of the 
same sort appeared in the same part of the 
sky ; and again the same thing is reported in 
history to have occurred about the year 945 a.p. 
So that here a we have merely an extreme 
al 


case of a ‘variable’ star, with an intense though 
short-lived maximum of light and a long-continued 


did it not burn and blaze through several years in. 


minimum. But so far from being now—because 
its minimum is below human visibility—a lost, 
lapsed, or destroyed star, it may be and probably 
is, going on in its own place according to laws 
which it has followed in the past, and will continue 
to follow for countless millions of years, without 
a moment’s cessation at any time. And in fact 
the sequence of the numbers 945, 1264, 1572 lead 
astronomers to expect its reappearance at some 
time previous to 1890. And if it does shine forth 
again at that time, and prove itself in the scientific 
age of the world to be ‘a variable’ with a period 
of more than three hundred years, it will not only 
get the physical nature of its light well examined 

y spectroscopic analysis, but will strengthen that 
‘variable-star explanation’ for the benefit of many 
other temporary stars with still longer periods of 
time ; and longer, we say advisedly, because only 
one of their maxima of brightness is known to 
wae been witnessed yet through all the human 
period. 

Such were the intensely bright star in Serpen- 
tarius in 1604 a.p. ; the bright star in Scorpio in 
900 a.D.; another in Aquila in 388 a.p.; and 
another still in 130 a.p. ; not to say anything of 
the still more celebrated and classic case of the 
‘Lost Pleiad, which the ts affirmed to have 
disappeared in grief after the siege and taking of 
Troy about 1200 B.c., leaving thereby the prime- 
val group of ‘the seven stars’ to be six only, ever 
since ; but with the asserted destiny of the seventh 
one shining forth at some future time brighter than 
ever, A sort of early poetical prophecy, which the 
recent eee of practical astronomy on one side 
and archeological research on the other, especially 
at the Great Pyramid, have been lending remark- 
able confirmation to within the last very few years. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER LII.—HOW THEY LIVED EVER 
AFTERWARDS, 


JerF crumpled the newspaper into his pocket, 
and walked back in haste to the house he had just 
quitted, He would tell the news at once to Mr 
Dalton, and then Kate would receive it, as it should 
be told, from her father’s lips. He knew Dalton’s 
nature too well to fear that he would feel or express 
any cruel exultation at the death of his enemy ; 
but he was not prepared for the grave solemnity 
with which he received the intelligence. 

‘I have news, which I am sure you will both 
deem sad news,’ said Jeff as he closed the parlour 
door behind him: ‘Mr Holt is dead. He shot him- 
self this afternoon in his office in Abdell Court.’ 

‘Iam not surprised, said Philip coolly ; ‘he was 
not a man to live disgraced.’ 

Dalton said nothing for a minute or so, It was 
not mere pity that made him speechless ; it was 
something more—a certain sympathy. His memory 
was recalling that scene on Bleabarrow crags when 
he himself had been about to appear unsummoned 
in the presence of his Maker. ‘ Heaven have mercy 
— and forgive him, as I do!’ were his first 
words. 

‘Poor fellow!’ said Philip, by way of epitaph, and 
as though the subject in its sentimental aspect were 
thereby dismissed and done with. ‘1 hope we 
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shall have no trouble in consequence of this, about 
the shares and things.’ 

‘He said he “had much business of a private 
nature to arrange,”’ said Jeff, ‘when I parted from 
him ; and he had few hours of life before him then : 
I feel confident that they were spent in reparation.’ 

‘Let us hope for the best,’ said Philip ; which, 
let us imagine, was a pious wish with regard to 
the dead man’s future. 

Then the two men began to talk, in quite a 
different manner than that they would have used 
half an hour before, of Holt’s character. They both 
agreed that he was an excellent man of business : 
ke-n, diligent, and firm as a rock in a storm. 

‘If he had cared for anybody but himself, he 
aoe have been a happy man,’ was Dalton’s ver- 

ict. 

‘You are wrong there, Mr Dalton,’ said Jeff con- 
fidently. ‘He cared for Kitty.’ 

‘Hang his impudence!’ said Philip. ‘Mind, I 
didn’t say hang him.’ 

Dalton frowned a little, but made no observation 
on the subject. 

‘Come,’ said he presently ; ‘let us go up-stairs, 
and break it to the girls.’ * 

‘If you will excuse me,’ said Jeff; ‘I would 
rather not see them again to-night.’ 

‘ As you please, my lad,’ returned Dalton. ‘You 
had better Took in at our place the first thing to- 
morrow morning. Come and breakfast with us, 
and then we can talk matters over.’ 

Jeff accordingly went home at once, feeling that 
he had quite enough to think about, but only to 
find there more material for thought. At his lodg- 
ings he found a visitor who, his landlady informed 
him, had been awaiting his arrival there for hours : 
a certain Mr Stretham, with whom, as Mr Holt’s 
confidential legal adviser, he had some slight 
acquaintance, 

‘You are surprised to see me here, no doubt, 
Mr Derwent ?’ said this gentleman, in a tone which 
Jeff could not but consider was under the cireum- 
stances somewhat jaunty and indifferent. 

‘No, sir; I am not surprised, returned he stiffly, 
‘since I already know what has happened.’ 

‘Indeed! Why, Mr Holt led me to under- 
stand that his intentions had not been disclosed to 
anybody. He sent me here with a most express 
— to see you to-night and communicate 
them.’ . 

‘His intentions, sir? You cannot surely be 
referring to his design of committing suicide ? 
Are you aware that he has blown his brains out ?” 

‘Bless my soul!’ cried the attorney, startled 
into devoutness. ‘You don’t say so! Blown his 
brains out ! and such clever brains too! Well, that 
explains the whole affair, then, which up to this 
moment has been so inexplicable to me. He has 
made over all his property by adeed of gift. Ifhe 
had left it by will, and then put an end to his life, 
don’t you see there would have been a difficulty 
about the matter? As it is, everything is quite 
simple. Even a verdict of felo de se—if a jury 
could be got to find it—would not affect the dis- 
position of his money.’ 


‘I hope it has been so dis , however, Mr 


Stretham, independently of this deed of gift, that 
he has made restitution /’ 

‘Yes, yes ; we need not talk about that now. I 
guessed, of course, that there was something wrong 
—it was about that Lara mine, was it not f 


That 


money—every shilling of it—has all been paid, or 
is in course of payment.’ 

‘I am most sincerely pleased to hear it,’ said Jeff, 
with a sigh of relief. ‘It must be owned that he 
did what he could at last to put himself right with 
his fellow-men.’ 

‘Yes ; and also to reward his friends, remarked 
Mr Stretham with significance. 

‘Indeed,’ answered Jeff indifferently. ‘I was 
quite unacquainted with them; I knew nothing 
of his social relations,’ 

*T don’t know that he ever had any, except with 
Mr Dalton, with whom it appears he has had dis- 
agreements. He has made over the whole of his 
over fifty thousand 

should say at a rough guess—to one Geoffrey 
Derwent.’ 

‘Left it to me !’ exclaimed Jeff, astounded. 

‘O yes: there is no mistake about that. I was 
to remind you that he said you would have no 
reason to repent having shaken hands with him. I 
don’t shake hands myself in a general way—I don’t 
think it professional ; but if Thad thought my late 
client was so gratified by the ceremony, I would 
never have omitted it.’ 

Jeff did not hear the pleasantry ; his mind was 
occupied, not with his own accession to wealth, but 
with the difference of position in which it would 
place him as respected Kitty. Gratitude to the 
dead man, and gratitude also to Dalton, who had 
accepted him as his son-in-law without a penny, 
were contending in his heart. The former he could 
never repay ; yet, strange to say, it affected him less 
of the two. It is the bane of the base that even 
their very gifts lack the savour of giving: moreover, 
it must be remembered that Holt, having no further 
use for his money, must needs have given it to some- 
body. Afterwards, when Jeff came to think upon 
the matter, he felt the dead man’s generosity more 
keenly, and acknowledged it in heartier fashion ; 
for the conviction was borne in upon him—and it 
was no doubt a just one—that this vast fortune, 
given to himself, was, in fact, only given to him 
in trust to Kitty, who, as Holt had reflected, might 
have refused to accept it more directly. 

On calling at Dalton’s lodgings the next mornin 
he found that Mr Stretham had not exaggerat 
the completeness of his late client’s settlement of 
all claims on his estate. 

It y oie afterwards that throughout the pro- 
gress of his frauds as respected Dalton, he had kept 
the most, accurate debtor and creditor account of 
matters, and was thus enabled to repay every 
shilling—both principal and interest—in which he 
was indebted to him. 

‘If he could cook accounts, it must be owned,’ as 
Dalton observed afterwards, when the matter had 
grown familiar, ‘he could also keep them.” He 
was indeed, in spite of a few grains of honest senti- 
ment, a great financier, and admirably fitted to con- 
trol the destinies of a joint-stock company or @ 
foreign loan. 

Kitty, I think, held another view of him, which 
—since he was dead and gone—almost took the 
form of tenderness, She understood the man, as 
regarded his affections, as only a woman could have 
done. She knew that when be had persecuted her 
most he had loved her as few men can love; and 
now that he had become a mere memory, and she 
could, as it were, afford to do so, she in a manner 
respected him. 
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Even Jenny in days to come had a certain quali- 
fied praise for Mr Holt, with whom she would 
frankly confess she ‘had had no patience until he 
left dear Jeff all that money.’ She thought there 
was more real good in him—if‘ grit’ be good—than 
in such fair-weather friends as the Skiptons had 
proved themselves to be. Shedeemed him ‘worth 
a dozen’ of such as Mrs Campden ; but then, in 
Jenny’s estimation, a dozen Mrs Campdens were, to 
use a phrase of the auction-room, a very ‘ cheap lot’ 
indeed. He was a rogue, but at least he did not 
mingle his roguery with cant and ‘gush’ and pro- 
testations of ‘eternal friendship.’ These remarks, 
of course, are, however, like a Reuter’s telegram, 
‘in anticipation of our usual advices.’ 

It may be easily imagined that as evert Kitty’s 
tender conscience had had little to —_ against 
her union with Jeff as matters had stood, she saw 
no obstacle to her own ha ope now that the 
other claimant for her hand had removed himself 
from the field ; while whatever ‘ people’ might have 
‘said’ had the wedding taken place under other 
circumstances, they had now nothing but congrat- 
ulations to offer upon the union between two 
young persons, not only so obviously fitted for one 
another, but whose means were so proportionate. 
It was every way a most ‘desirable’ match ; and 
was ever anything so ‘funny’ as that father-in-law 
and son-in-law should possess the same diamond 


mine (or something) in Golconda (or somewhere) 
together! The whole thing seemed so ‘provi- 
dential,’ and as though it had been ‘preordained, 
as it were, you know.’ , 

Dalton went about saying the bitterest things 
against Society—and yet mixing in it almost as 
much as he had been wont to do. His smile was 
less genial, but his wit was even keener than of old. 
He was quite as much sought after as before, but 
not so well liked. It was complained of him by a 
great lady of fashion that Mr Dalton would say 
quite horrid things’ at times; by which it may 
be presumed her ladyship meant the naked truth. 
The fact was Dalton was like a fish out of water 
among plain honest people, such as have no turn 
for epigram, who are content to keep their claret 
till the second day, and who use ready-made ‘ dress- 
ing’ for their salads. He knew that there were 
other atmospheres purer and more wholesome, and 
was angry with himself because he could not live 
in them ; or at least that they did not suithim. It 
is the fashion to say that adversity does us all good; 
but if it be so, John Dalton was anexception. His 
wife’s death was a terrible loss to him. Doubtless 
such pure souls are well employed to whatever 
scenes of bliss they wing their flight; but to the 
_ of guardian angel to her husband, which she 

filled in this world to such perfection, there 
was no successor, and he missed her gracious 
influence sorely. 

It must be said, however, to his credit, that 
notwithstanding her vacant chair at his fireside 
remained unoccupied, the sweet influences of home 
never lost their power over John Dalton. 

After a sojourn at the seaside, which placed poor 
Jenny at as good a stand-point in regard to health 
as she had ever been, he took the family to the old 
home in London which their mother’s memory had 
made so dear, and where a charming surprise 
awaited them. Every article of furniture that 
could be recovered from the purchasers at the sale 


was found there in its old place; and the same 


welcome and familiar faces greeted them, from 
whom their father’s Fallen Fortunes had at one 
time compelled him to part. 

The mistress of all indeed was absent; but 
another member of the family was installed there 
en anence in the person of Uncle Philip. 

ociety, with her fine perception of what is right, 
expressed herself as astonished and even ‘pained’ 
to perceive the landmarks of legitimacy thus 
ae ; but she was not absolutely ‘outraged,’ as 
she would have been had the Quito proved less 
remunerative. She contented herself with hinti 
that Mr Dalton had doubtless his reasons for so 
singular a proceeding; and that if everybody had 
their rights, perhaps it would be found that the 
case of Astor versus Dalton had been decided 
wrongfully, The report was, that Philip had his 
home and his income upon the understanding that 
he did not marry, whereby complications might 
arise to give employment to gentlemen of the long 
robe in the second generation. The rumour 
received this much corroboration, that Philip 
remained a bachelor. 

Jeff carried away his bride from her new old 
home at midsummer, but settled so near it, that 
Jenny and she were scarcely more apart than when 
they lived under the same roof. Her baby brother 
continued to be her especial charge and idol long 
after she had children of her own ; and when many 
years after he followed his brother Tony’s example 
and became an Eton boy, he received every ‘half’ 
such hampers from Sister Kitty as put to shame 
even the liberal contributions from his own home. 

On the other hand, Tony and Jenny are as fast 
friends as ever; and though the former took acred- 
itable degree at Cambridge, he has been heard to say 
in the Society of Lincoln’s Inn that all that now 
remains to him in the way of learning which is 
worth a shilling was taught him by his second 
sister. 

The chief guest at Kitty's wedding was Dr 
Curzon ; and I am afraid that the names of the 
company did not occupy a very long paragraph in 
the Morning Post. There were plenty of fine 
people who would have been glad to come, and I 
think Dalton would by that time have so far 
forgiven his fellow-creatures as to invite them ; 
but Kitty said: ‘No ; if you please, papa ; I would 
rather have only real friends at my wedding.’ 

It was very seldom she expressed herself with 
such decision, yet somehow her husband was 
guided by her in most things. ‘She has a very 
light hand, Dalton used to say, ‘and Jeff has a 
tender mouth’ Above all things, Kitty had a 
horror of ‘the City’ and speculation of all kinds ; 
and since it would never have done for Jeff to be 
idle, she sent him into parliament, where he was 

atly liked. Though not distinguished for oratory, 

e spoke now and then sensibly enough ; his opinion 
upon commercial matters had some weight—at all 
events in the smoking-room. It was cng 4 
supposed there that he had been in early life 
‘largely connected’ with the City. Very few people 
know more of other people’s early lives. Curiously 
enough, it was never whispered that he had been 
connected with literature. ‘His good manners,’ 
Dalton said, ‘ forbade the suspicion.’ 

Jenny made quite a success as an authoress ; onl 
her views were ‘dreadfully advanced,’ folks said, 
and her observations ‘really, you know, so very 


severe.’ However, she put her principles, whatever 
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they were, into practice, and aided with purse as 
well as pen -every genuine scheme of philanthropy 
if it only kept itself clear of patrons. She did not 
like mage even for other people, and as for 
herself it was dangerous to offer it. A benevolent 
duchess who met Jenny on a Board once attempted 
it with her, and is said to have been greatly dis- 
comfited. Dalton’s version of his daughter’s retort 
was that, shaking her curls and shewing her 
teeth at Her Grace like a Blenheim spaniel, she 
had said: ‘ Madam, don’t patronise me; or I’ll bite.’ 

I am afraid Jenny has never forgiven Society for 
its behaviour to her and hers, when they ‘went 
under ;’ but on the other hand she does her best to 
help and comfort those who are in the same sad 
plight : for as to turning her back upon a friend— 
she would as soon think of enlisting in the Horse 
Guards. She was steadfast in all things, and from 
one resolution nothing moved her—namely, that 
she would never speak to Mrs Campden. But for 
her perhaps, some sort of reconciliation would have 
been patched up ; as it was, the two families never 
renewed their former intimacy. Mrs Campden died 
in a few years—of a cold, said the county paper, 
caught in distributing tracts to ‘her poor people, by 
whom she was greatly revered ;’ but strange to say 
her loss brought Uncle George no nearer to his old 
friends the Daltons. He knew that they harboured 
a bad opinion of his Julia, and a certain chivalry of 
disposition forbade him to make advances to them. 

In after-years indeed, Jeff and Kitty, with a whole 
tribe of pretty children, passed a summer month at 
Riverside ; but the old geniality was wanting ; Mr 
Campden felt there was a subject, sealed, between 
them, yet one to which it was difficult not to make 
allusion. 

He knew his wife had behaved ill, of gourse ; 
but he made excuses for her—such as we know 
nothing about. Women, as everybody knows, will 
cling to their husbands, be they ever such scoun- 
drels ; and men will cling—though not so often— 
to wives who are mean and base, and make allow- 
ances for them such as astound the looker-on. 

Upon Jenny Dalton, it was generally imagined 
that the plough of Adversity had made deep fur- 
rows ; while her sister had remained unscathed, or 
that the marks of that rude discipline had soon 
worn away. But I venture to think that judg- 
ment was a superficial one. Kitty, like her mother, 
was a favourite in society, but—like her—the roots 
of all her happiness lay deep down in the en- 

und of Home. She forgave the world ; but in 
er heart she never forgot its sorry treatment: she 
was gracious in return for its civilities; but she 
knew their value, and was not to be (twice) 
deceived. 

Strange to say, her father, as I have hinted, was 
much more easily reconciled to his fair-weather 
friends, though he would sometimes gird at them. 

‘ My darling,’ he once said to Kitty after a great 
reception at her house, and while he stood upon the 
hearth-rug, the last guest, previous to departure for 
the smoking-room of his club, ‘you have had a 
charming evening, and all these people have made 
themselves agreeable—or tried to do it ; but don’t 
be deceived by appearances : you had three or four 
hundred “dear friends” here, but not half-a-dezen 
of them are really worth a button. You know we 
I think hould 

‘ pa’ ink we should make allow- 


no doubt ; but no one—as a rule—acknowledges a 
claim which is founded only on sentiment ; or if 
they do, they soon get weary of satisfying it. Then, 
again, it is easy to say: “If we had been in their 
= we should have acted very differently.” Per. 

aps we should, indeed I know we should; but 
they didn’t know it. I have no doubt excuses— 
such as pets justifications—occurred to them 
very readily.’ 

‘Nor I neither, my dear,’ laughed Dalton, 
‘What I fear is, that, hke your dear mother, you 
are so unsuspicious and so tender-hearted, that you 
take au sérieux (as poor Holt would have said) all 
these fine folk’s professions. Now I believe that all 
the really good honest friends who would stand by 
one at a pinch can be counted upon the fingers of 
my 

‘Then, my dear ou are still very credu- 
lous,’ was Kitty’s Ln hol reply : cit bas lo 
been my conviction that the fingers of one neal 
would be amply sufficient for the computation,’ 


THE END. 


FLOWER-MISSION WORK. 


Few of the numerous kinds of charities so widely 
practised in this country can possess a greater 
charm or more pleasing an aspect for the mind of 
the philanthropist than does the newly imported 
idea of distributing beautiful and sweet-smelling 
flowers among the sick and infirm poor. Materi- 
ally, this charity may not convey so favourable 
or substantial an impression as do other forms 
of properly directed benevolence ; but there is, 
nevertheless, attaching to it a power of mental 
good not essed by many thes charities, and 
whose value is to be rated at a very high 
standard. In times of sickness, the mind just as 
much as the body is in need of a more refined 
and delicate kind of diet, its ordinary food requir- 
ing for the time being to be abandoned. And 
nothing could be more exactly suited for this 
particular species of mental food than flowers, 
which will help to soothe, cheer, or brighten 
the weary hours of the invalid. Good food and 
clothing, many will say, are the best forms of 
charity to shew to the poor when ill or infirm. 
This is, of course, very true so far; but then, may 
our benevolence not extend further than this? 
We think it may—by the aid of flowers. 

How joyously and thankfully the products 
of garden or field are received by the sick poor 
is only known to those who have been much 
amongst them, and few have been more so than 
Miss Florence Nightingale. Let us therefore 
extract one of her Notes on Nursing bearing 
on the subject, and which merits much atten- 
tion in connection with flower missions gener- 
ally. She says: ‘The effect in sickness of beauti- 
ful objects, of variety of objects, and especially 
of brilliancy of colour, is hardly at all appreci- 
ated by the general public... . shall never 
forget the rapture of fever patients over a bunch 
of bright-eoloutel flowers. I remember (in my 
own case) a nosegay of wild-flowers being sent me, 
and from that moment recovery becoming more 
rapid, . . . I have mentioned the cruelty of letting 
a patient stare at a dead-wall. In many diseases, 
espetially in convalescence from fever, that wall 
will appear to make all sorts of faces at him ; now 
flowers never do this. Form, colour, 


neglected us when we were poor, 
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your patient from his painful ideas better than 
any argument, . . . People say the effect is only 
on the mind, Itis nosuch thing. The effect is 
on the body too. Little as we know about the 
way in which we are affected by form, by colour, 
pos by light, we do know this, that they have an 
actual physical effect.’ 

Not only, then, does this experienced authority 
corroborate our own views about the mental good 
derivable from flowers, but she also tells us and 
proves that they have a corporeal influence as 
well, With this in mind, then, we cannot too 
greatly laud the recently imported idea of estab- 
lishing special institutions for distributing flowers 
among the sick and infirm poor; nor can we 
too strongly recommend their further development 
and extension. The restriction of the distribution 
to the ‘sick and infirm’ is only natural, as the 
healthy pauper is seldom in need of such gifts, 
since he has often far more opportunity of seeing 
and enjoying nature itself in all her original beauty 
and grandeur than many above him in the social 
scale, It is by the indoor or the bedridden pauper 
that any reminiscence or memorial of the country 
must be the most gratefully hailed. 

To America is due the idea of Flower Missions ; 
and its importation into this country is only of 
comparatively recent date. Although the idea has 
taken deeper root in the provinces, as is after all 
but natural, yet attempts to organise institutions 
of the kind in the metropolis have by no means 
been wanting, and it is to be regretted that those 
efforts have failed in the success they so much 
deserve. Of these attempts, the most successful 
and abiding, perhaps, is the ‘Bible Flower Mis- 


sion,’ which has performed a very fair amount of 


good work in the East end of London, where its | ing 


influence has been brought to bear upon many of 
the hardened and depraved characters of that 
rather rough and demoralised population. That 
the institution is the result of female enterprise 
says much for the courage, zeal, and persever- 
ance of its lady-agents, who so readily penetrate 
one of the most uncouth and uncivilised parts of 
London in the interests of Christianity and of 
charity ; and that their indefatigability evokes 
now and then some gleam of a better nature exist- 
ing under a rugged exterior, is a reward the full 
value of which can only by them alone be 
measured. 

But it is to the provinces that we must turn to 
get 7 reliable and useful information regarding 
the Flower-mission movement and its results, 
Missions for the propagation of this form of charity 
have been established with more or less success at 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Leeds ; but 
to Hull belongs the honour, we believe, of first 
making the experiment, where the greatest fruits 
have occurred fom the work ; and it may be well 
here to remark, that in pursuing our observations 
on the subject in point, we think we cannot have a 
better system for our model of this good work 
than that carried on at Hull, although, of course, 
there can be little or no difference between any 
organisations of this kind. 

One of the most important points in.all Flower 
Missions is the necessity of making frequent appeals 
to the iy of those richly or at all eulawed 
with flower-gardens; and this is done through 
letters addressed to the newspapers of the locality, 
setting forth the object of the Wission. At Hull, 


the first letter of this sort was published on the 
5th April 1873, being a simple request for 
‘primroses and violets’ and other spring flowers, 
made up into small posies for distribution 
among the sick, infirm, and aged poor; and 
the same day, we are told, a number of dainty 
little bouquets of spring flowers, arran by 
the Principal and scholars of a ladies’ school at 
Partington, arrived as the result. From that day 
the work grew with such rapidity as not even its 
most sanguine promoters had ventured to hope 
for, and is now in so thriving a condition as to 
enable a most satisfactory and pleasing record of 
the fruits thereof to be made in a recently issued 
Report of the ‘Hull Flower Mission, now before 
us, and for which, by the way, we may here 
acknowledge our indebtedness and thanks to Mr 
Walliker, the moving power and most indefatigable 
of the supporters of the institution. 

The Report in question tells us that during the 
year 1875 were distributed 17,515 bunches of 
flowers ; of lavender, 918 ; of wild grasses, 113 ; of 
wheat ears, &c. 1080; bags of grapes, 30; parcels 
of apples, pears, gooseberries, currants, &c. 51 ; 
plants in pots, 54; pots of crocuses in flower, 61 ; 
poppet-shows, &c. 76 ; leaf pictures, 29 ; two-ounce 
packets of tea or tobacco, 67 ; packets of bulb, 600 : 
making the several distributions amount to a total 
of 20,594, In 1874 the distributions amounted 
to 14,322 ; and in 1873 to 8654: making the total 
during the whole period of the existence of the 
Hull Flower Mission, 43,570. These figures speak 
most favourably for the amount of work done by 
the Mission since its formation. Nor do br | 
represent all that has been done for the si 
and infirm poor in that town and its surround- 
districts, for amongst a large number of 
special contributions that have been made, we 
notice such pleasing and useful articles as 
hampers and sacks of fruits and vegetables, 
pots of musk, almanacs, text-cards, and many 
other pretty and suggestive gifts In many 
pee» of cases the flowers are accompanied 
by prettily illuminated cards, the work of ladies’ 
deft fingers. In Edinburgh the blind poor re- 
ceived with their flowers text- on which 
the letters were pricked out, so that they could 
read them by the sense of touch. 

In Hull, supplies of flowers of all kinds arrive 
daily at the chief depot from the surrounding dés- 
tricts, being generally sent in baskets, which, when 
empty, are returned or called for; but some of the 
flowers arrive in specially constructed baskets, 
which are placed near railway stations for the 
convenience of those who cannot undertake the 
direct forwarding of them to the depot. The 
baskets are made of strong wicker-work, with 
wire trays inside, each bearing an enamelled 

late lettered, ‘Flowers for the Sick and Infirm 

oor of Hull, from ——;’ the name of the 
place varying, of course, on each basket. The 
services of some one to co-operate in the work is 
secured at each station, who sees that the baskets 
are duly forwarded by rail on certain stated days. 
The system of collecting the ‘village baskets’ is 
worked in this manner: A resident in a village 
undertakes the charge of a ‘basket,’ which is 
supplied with two permanent labels attached—one 
prs to the chief depot in Hull, the other 
bearing the address of the resident in the village. 
Printed cards, kept for the purpose, are then filled 
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up and addressed to all those who are likely to 
contribute to the ‘ basket,’ and they are told where 
it is, and the day and hour it will be despatchéd. 
Flowers are received, and the basket forwarded, 
either by carrier, rail, or boat to the chief depot ; 
and is returned again the same day, in order to be 
ready for the next despatch. 

Arrived at the central depot, all the baskets are 
immediately unpacked, and those flowers which 
are quite fresh are sent out as soon as possible to 
the district visitors, about fifty in number, and 
others who undertake their final distribution ; 
while those that are drooping are placed in the 
water-trays of the flower-stand (each tray having 
wire-net work over it) until their brightness 
and freshness have been restored. All flowers 
contributed to these baskets are acknowledged 
to the donors by post-card as well as being re- 
corded in a book, the pages of which are ruled into 
columns for the entry of the date, name, address, 
and remarks. The object of this record is to shew 
how the flowers are disposed of, so that the number 
of distributions made in any one day, week, month, 
or year may with ease be ascertained, and thus a 
proper control and check be kept over the supplies. 

he busiest part of the year for flower missions 
must naturally be between the months of April and 
October ; and during this — the Hull society 
employs at weekly wages a boy, clad in uniform, to 
receive and unpack the flowers as they arrive, to 
place them in baskets provided for the purpose, 
and to deliver'them at their respective addresses, 
It may also be worth mentioning that even out of 
the flower-season much good work may yet be 
done by the use of various kinds of leaves, hips, 
hawthorn berries, and the like. By any one of an 
ingenious and ae turn of mind a variety of 
pretty and delightful devices can be executed with 
such material. Says Mr Walliker: ‘ Pots or pans 
with moist sand, over which grains of wheat are 
scattered, and in the centre of which one or more 
carrot tops (slices from the tops of carrots), covered 
by pretty moss, are placed—or, in the case of pots, 
in the centre of which moss-grown, lichened- 
covered branches of trees and sprays of arbor vite 
or other evergreens are placed, make lasting and 
— objects. Ivy twisted round the moss-covered 
ranches, fastened thereon with wire, and planted 
in the damp sand, lasts long and is very effective.’ 

The question of money in connection with 
Flower Missions cannot be left out of consideration; 
but after all, the amount necessary to carry on an 
institution of the kind is not very great—it need 
not exceed twenty pounds annually. The Hull 
expenses are kept below this sum, and yet the 
work done by the Mission there, we have seen, is of 
no small measure or mean value; the chief items 
of expenditure are on account of carriage and col- 
lection of baskets, wages of boy-messenger, and 
correspondence. 

In conclusion, without desiring further to enter 
into any argument in favour of Flower Missions, we 
may perhaps remark that the delight with which 
it is found donations of flowers are received by the 
poor is in itself a sufficiently cogent reason for 
urging the greater extension of the work through- 
out the country, while the moral influence gained 
by this means over the recipients adds more weight 
still to the recommendation. Many a ‘God bless 
the people who sent them’ is extracted by the 
distributions of flowers; and one poor old widow at 


Hull was so gratified with a sweet posy given to 
her that she placed it in her window and refused 
the offer of sixpence for it by a gentleman whose 
notice and admiration it had attracted while pass- 
ing, although it is known as a fact that she hardly 
knew what it was to taste a piece of meat; thus 
shewing in what measure flowers are valued by 
some r people. If in this paper we have 
entered somewhat into detail as to the method of 
conducting Flower Missions generally, and of the 
Hull system in particular, we may be permitted to 
advance as a plea for so doing that we have been 
actuated by but one motive, namely, the desire 
to do all in our power to extend the flower- 
work as much as possible, and to awaken some 
spirit of emulation in those districts where the 
experiment has not yet been tried. With this 
object, and it alone in view, have we ventured to 
take up the pen in the cause of the sick and infirm 
and aged poor, that thereby some of those sad and 
weary hours which come to the most of us now 
and then during life’s term, may to them in some 
degree be softened and modified by the sight of 
a garden, a field, or even a wayside flower. It 
would be especially pleasing if a Flower Institution 
of an extensive nature could be established in the 
metropolis of London on a permanent basis. We 
can only hope, however, that some day soon this 
may be y the case. 


INDISCRIMINATE ACQUAINTANCES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘Wuere shall we go to, girls, this year? Most 
votes ought to decide it; and as your papa can’t 
come with us for the whole time, he won’t mind 
where we are.’ 

‘To Scarborough!’ we three girls exclaimed 
almost simultaneously in response to our mother’s 
question, 

‘Why to Scarborough ?’ she asked, surprised at 
the unanimous desire ; for though a very friendly 
trio, still sometimes we were not so united in our 
wishes. 

‘Because it’s a delightful place,’ replied Nora. 

‘And loads of people, and a band plays con- 
stantly,’ added Emmy, the musical one of the 
family. 

‘ And the bathing is delicious,’ I chimed in, 

‘I thought of Aldborough,’ said mamma mus- 
ingly: ‘it is a nice quiet place, I hear, and not 
half so expensive as Scarborough.’ 

‘Aldborough !’ echoed Emmy ; ‘of all places 
under the sun it is the dullest. Madge Pierrepont 
told us quite enough about Aldborough. O don’t 
let us go there, mamma.’ 

Perhaps it was not unnatural that we should 
have united in making a stand for Scarborough, 
for we were all young. Nora, the eldest, was two- 
and-twenty ; Emmy, a year younger; whilst I 
had only just arrived at the mature age of eighteen. 
We had two younger brothers at school, Jack and 
Edward, and one small sister of seven years old— 
the pet, plaything, and baby of the family—Rose 
by name. We had always lived in the country, 
and as yet, even Nora had been satisfied with the 
very limited gaieties our neighbourhood afforded. 
However, we had lately had our imaginations 
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‘considerably dazzled by the var vivid descriptions, 


drawn for our benefit, of the charms of the queen 
of watering-places, by a gay cousin who had 
favoured us with her society for a few weeks. She 
had found King’s Court very endurable for the 
first few days, and been most charmed with what 
she called our Arcadian simplicity. The cows and 
the poultrysyard came in for a large share of 
admiration ; and she almost envied us, she said, 
of our free country-life. We had each our own 
riding-horse, and a roomy basket-carriage with 
a couple of ponies of our own, in which we drove 
about most independently ; in fact, no reasonable 
indulgence was denied us; and until the advent 
of Florence Ferrars, it had never occurred to us 
to dream of associating dullness with our dear old 
home. 

‘How you girls can stand it,’ she said, when her 
own ennui had grown insupportable, ‘I do not 
know. I should die of dullness if I lived here; 
and if my father was as rich as yours, I should 
be very sorry to put u with it’ 

‘But we aren’t dull, I ventured to say; ‘we 
have always lots to do. Besides, when the boys 
come back, we have enough stir in the house.— 
Haven’t we, Emmy ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Emmy falteringly. 

‘The boys!’ echoed Florence disdainfully. ‘Really, 
Esmé, you are a greater baby than I thought you 
were. Who cares about the bere ? 

‘Everybody in this house,’ I answered somewhat 
viciously. 

But Florence, taking no further notice of me, 
ignored their importance, and explained more glow- 
ingly than ever to Nora and Emmy the delight of 
a gay life, advising them, if they possibly could, as 
a first step, to induce mamma to select Scarborough 
when we started on our annual trip to the seaside. 

I was fascinated myself with her account of it. 
Accordingly, when the question of where we should 
go to was mooted, the answer, as I have before 
said, was unanimous. The question of expense 
was not likely to be any barrier to the gratification 
of our wishes, as our father, whom I ought before to 
have introduced as Mr Haughton of King’s Court, 
had a handsome fortune, and was the very last to 
deny us anything upon which we had set our 
hearts. He was the most indulgent of parents, 
next to our mother, who was equally yielding; but 
we fancied, perhaps really felt, that of the two in a 
question of right and wrong, he would be the firmer 
and most difficult to get round, 

‘He had sundry prejudices too—old-fashioned 
notions, Florence Ferrars said, ‘which now we 
were grown up we would do well to uproot and 
overcome.’ 

This last statement of hers surprised us all very 
much, for we had been accustomed to regard. him 
as a veritable oracle of wisdom and knowledge ; 
and the idea of our having to correct anything in 
him appeared truly absu However, experience 
has since shewn me how a bad influence can cor- 
tupt and undermine the very purest feelings ; so 
now I am not so surprised that Florence’s words 
were not without the weight she intended them to 


ve, 

Owing no doubt to Florence’s hints, we by 
common consent refrained from entering into any 
detailed list of our reasons for so much preferring 
Scarborough, when the question arose before our 
father. He made no objection, only telling us that 


we must take care of ourselves for a few weeks 
there, as he could not, owing to some tiresome 
county business, accompany us. 

In due time, arrangements were made for our 
occupying a very nice house upon the esplanade ; 
and when everything was fairky fixed, Nora wrote 
to Florence, and told her how joyfully we were 
anticipating becoming personally acquainted with 
the gaieties she had described. An answer came 
back with greater rapidity than Florence’s epistles 
usually appeared ; but she could not help writing 
to say how glad she was that at last we were to be 
allowed to have some fun (so she termed it); and 
she only wished she could share it with us, she did 
so long for a change; for she was staying just 
then with an elderly aunt, who did not enter 
very cordially into the general tone of Florence’s 
conversations. 

Poor Florence! We all began to pity her. It 
was very hard for her to have to be shut up with 
Aunt Emily; and by degrees we came to the 
conclusion that we could not do better than advise 
our mother to ask her to join us at the seaside. 
She would be invaluable at Scarborough, particu- 
larly as she knew the place, and would be able to 
help us in a hundred ways, for we were thorough 
country girls. Hitherto, we had been perfectly 
satisfied with our holland dresses and shady 
wide-brimmed hats ; but we should require to be 
more in the fashion now; and our mother, who 
had married when very young, and whose life had 
been a singularly retired one, was nearly as inno- 
cent and unsophisticated as we were ourselves. So 
Florence, in virtue of her experience and clever- 
ness, would be bestowing quite a favour if she 
would consent to come ; and having easily obtained 
leave to invite her, Nora despatched a pressing in- 
vitation ; which, as may be imagined, was promptly 
accepted. 

Florence was a very pretty girl. No one ever 
dreamt of denying her claims to beauty, whilst 
her manner was one of the most fascinating I 
ever encountered. She was one of those girls 
who manage to look well, no matter what they 
may wear—everything seemed to suit her; and 
when she appeared, the first morning after our 
arrival, exquisitely dressed in a combination of 
brown velvet and silk, with a Gainsborough hat to 
correspond, we involuntarily gazed at our own 
simple dresses in absolute dismay. 

‘Where are you going to, Florence ?’ asked our 
mother, scared herself at the grandeur. 

‘Going?’ echoed Florence. ‘ Why, to the Spa’ 

‘I should have thought you were going to some 
féte, rejoined mamma. 

‘O no, laughed Florence ; ‘everybody dresses 
decently here.’ 

We three, who were clad in such different style, 
involuntarily looked at each other; and then 
Eminy, who felt the most aggrieved, said: ‘We 
can’t go out, then, like this, mamma, We must 
get proper things,’ 

‘You look very nice, Emmy,’ answered our 
mother. ‘Don’t be dissatisfied. Nora and Esmé 
are not complaining.’ 

‘It’s a shame,’ said Florence, when, under her 
escort, we entered the gardens and made our way 
down to the promenade. ‘One would think you 
were nursery-maids, instead of the rich Misses 
Haughton of King’s Court.’ 

‘Do we look odd? asked Nora, flushing almost 
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peinfally, but as it died away, looking the personi- 
cation, In my opinion, of fairy-like prettiness ; 
for Nora was y far beyond Florence in good 
looks, though she had not her wonderfully be- 

‘Rather like young women from the country,’ 
laughed Florence; ‘but never mind, we must 
coax Aunt Haughton down into the town, and 
make her open her purse-strings.’ 

Was it because we were such objects that so 
many people looked at us when we got down to 
where the band was playing, and began to mingle 
with the crowds who were walking about? We 
concluded that it was, and after some persuasion, 
got Florence, who did not care to be stationary, to 
sit down. Rose and her maid presently joined 
us; 80 we made quite a large party. We had to 
find an unoccupied seat, if we were all to sit down ; 
so we wandered along in quest, until we saw one 
upon which a solitary gentleman was seated. 

*That will do,’ said Florence: ‘we can all sit 
here ;’ and she stopped, making a pretty gesture 
of marshalling us to our places.—‘ Nora, darling, 

ou sit by me.—Oh, thank you so much.’ This 
l sentence addressed to the occupant of the 
seat, who moved towards the end in order to 
accommodate us, 

I never could understand Florence’s accesses of 
sudden affection for us when we were within hear- 
ing of other people; but I always noticed that 
we became very precious to her if there was the 
slightest chance of her endearments being over- 
heard. On this occasion we were all very high up 
in her good graces; even Rose, whose existence 
she had hitherto hardly noticed, was graciously 
pressed to seat herself on the unappropriated side, 
which chanced to be next to the cadlenin. The 
latter remained for some time apparently Gy ar} 
up in the perusal of his newspaper, which he 
been reading when we came up to the seat ; but at 
last he got up and moved slowly away. 

‘What a handsome man!’ exclaimed Florence. 
‘I wonder who he is? But we can easily find out, 
as he is sure to be staying at one of the hotels. We 
shall very likely get to know him, 

* How ?’ asked y, with innocent wonder. 

*Oh, if we go to any of the balls,’ answered 
Florence. ‘He has probably come here to recruit, 
and will stay for some time. He’s an officer ; you 
can see that at a glance.’ ‘ 

‘Are officers so different from other men?’ I 
asked, rather interested in Florence’s certainty 
with regard to the stranger. 

‘Yes ; of course they are. There’s a look—oh! 
something I can’t exactly explain, but unmistak- 
able,’ pronounced Florence. 

‘You had better not propose our going to any 
dances until papa comes,’ put in Nora gently. 
‘Mamma would not like it; and you know we 
could not go without him.’ 

‘Nonsense, Nora. If Rashegeme to be a good 
ball, I’m going—so are you. Mrs Devereux is 
here, she will take us ; and I am sure she must be 
the very Mrs Devereux whose name I saw in the 
list of people at the Crown. She will take us every- 
where, if Aunt Haughton doesn’t like to go.’ 

‘Mamma would never let us go without her, I 
said in a very positive tone; ‘not if we asked a 
thousand times over ; I know she wouldn’t.’ 

‘Well, perhaps she is right to keep you babies 
as long as possible,’ returned Florence airily. ‘You 


certainly are sweet babes, so obedient !—Rose, my 

darling child, do try to sit still’ The stranger was 

ing by as she spoke, and cast as he did so what 
thought was a very cool stare at us. 

I did not like him even then, though I could not 
deny that he was a very good-looking man: it was 
only the tout ensemble that struck me as being very 
gentlemanlike ; but the large dark eyes had an 
expression in them, whether it was boldness or 
what I could not have defined : it was one I shrank 
from, though they rested but a second upon me; 
the ionger look fell upon Nora, our pretty sister, 
and, to my surprise, I noticed that she was 
blushing. 

He walked slowly past us several times ; and it 
was only when she saw him ascending the steps 
leading upwards towards the esplanade that Flor- 
ence would hear of our moving homewards. 

I suppose it was some instinct that prevented us 

iving our mother any suspicion of Florence’s 
true character, for we by common consent refrained 
from the slightest hint that her conversation was 
upon topics which we felt sure would not be 
approved of, Little did we know what her com- 
panionship was to end in, or else we would have 
paused before we were so reticent. Paused, did I 
say ? I think I would almost have died sooner than 
what did happen should ever have come to pass, 
for she was the cause of it. 

Days flew by, bright lovely sunny days, and 
at last the name of the stranger, who still lingered, 
was discovered, by Florence of course, to be 
Gerald Gore; a Colonel, an Honourable, and what 
was still more satisfactory to her, a most eligible 
parti, Mrs Devereux, who, as Florence had hoped, 
was staying at one of the hotels, had made 
his acquaintance at the table-T’héte. He had satis- 
factorily explained who he was. His regiment 
was in India; and he was aqenning--se Florence 
had so quickly guessed—at borough solely for 
the benefit of his health, which his residence 
abroad had somewhat impaired. Through Mrs 
Devereux’s good offices, an introduction to Florence 
and, as a natural sequence, to ourselves followed. 

Mrs Devereux was a pretty but rather ée 
widow, who made up for her ‘lone lorn’ condition 
by going wherever she thought the most amusement 
was to be found. She was well off, so could afford 
to gratify her gay inclinations; and she flitted 
about here, there, and everywhere, as brainless 
and heartless a little butterfly as could well be 
imagined. She was charmed to meet her dearest 
Florence, still more apparently enchanted to make 
our acquaintance ; and she greeted our mother in 
such a gushing, bewilderingly effusive manner that 
one would have supposed they had formerly been 
old friends, instead of total strangers up to that 
time. She was most lavish in her offers to 
chaperone and take care of us: it would be such 
a pleasure t@ her; she would be so proud of the 
charge of the Misses Haughton; and I could dis- 
tinguish most audible encomiums on our good 
looks, which, of course, we were supposed not to 
hear. Nora was lovely, a regular Greuze, a picture, a 
study ; her every movement was so graceful, so 
elegant, Emmy and I had to be satisfied with less 
rapturous praise: we were distinguée; and a like- 
ness was found between myself and a celebrated 
Magdalen by Guido which she had almost wor- 
shipped at Venice. 

‘ 


She is a humbug, Emmy,’ I said, as we me 
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stood on the balcony of the drawing-room windows 
catching words here and there of her discourse, 

‘I think so too,’ said Emmy. 

But mamma and Nora were greatly delighted 
with her; both were so innocent and unsuspecting 
themselves, that it never occurred to them to doubt 
the sincerity of Florence’s friend. So it came to 
pass that Mrs Devereux, Nora, and Florence were 
constantly together ; and never were the trio to be 
seen except under the escort of Colonel the Hon- 
ourable Gerald Gore. I fancy now, when I look 
back calmly, that Florence must have appropriated 
his attentions as intended for herself; she was so 
highly pleased and pleasant all the time, and so 
anxious to learn everything with regard to the 
connections and prospects of that individual, All 
she found out was in his favour, as by the Peerage 
—which, of course, was immediately consulted—he 
was described as the Honourable Gerald Gore, 
eldest son of Lord Raymond, and heir to Raymond 
Castle, Gore Place, with a town residence in Port- 
man Square, &c. He must be enormously rich— 
he could load her with diamonds, no doubt ; and 
she might have her opera-box and countless other 
delightful indulgences which she had hitherto been 
denied. 

Florence doubtless wove many a rosy romance ; 
but the dark eyes of the Honourable Gerald had 
fallen not upon her, but upon our pretty sister 
Nora; and alas! before poor innocent unsophisti- 
cated Nora knew it herself, she had bestowed 
upon him the first affections of her young and 
innocent heart. I am sure I knew she loved him 
before she knew it herself; for I had nothing to do 
but to look on, and being of an observant nature, 
I noticed many trifling circumstances which prob- 
ably the most of people would have overlooked 
altogether. I think mamma was becoming rather 
uneasy at the growing intimacy ; for it was with 
evident trepidation she announced to us one morn- 
ing that our father intended joining us the next 
day. Perhaps she felt she had been rather impru- 
dent even as regarded Mrs Devereux, but more 
particularly the colonel. Perhaps it was because 
she knew that our father would object to our being 
on such friendly terms with a man who was a 
stranger to him. Whatever it was, a silence fell 
upon us when his letter was read—ominously 
prophetic of the dark cloud that was coming. 

ere was a grand gala in the gardens that even- 
ing, and we were all going; even Rose was to be 
allowed to sit up to see the illuminations and to 
witness all sorts of wonderful floating balloons, 
which as yet she had only heard of but never 
seen. Mrs Devereux appeared attired in a most 
betwitching toilette, Florence in another, whilst 
we were wonderfully smart in white piqué dresses 
trimmed with red braid, and pretty white hats to 
correspond. As usual, Golonel Gore loomed in the 
distance, and presently joined us, falling behind 
after a time, as if accidentally, with Nora; however, 
Rose kept closely by the side of the latter, and as 
the crowd stopped our progress, I heard the child 
say : ‘ Papa is to be here to-morrow.’ 
: ‘Is he?’ inquired Colonel Gore, evidently 
addressing Nora. ‘Is he really coming ?’ 

Nora’s reply was lost to me in the rapid rush 
of an ascending recket, for darkness was just 
beginning’ t6 come on, and the fireworks began in 
earnest. We got separated in the end, and I 
kept looking vainly for them. At last, when I 


least expected it, I was suddenly arrested by 
hearing a low but distinct voice close by me saying 
a a impassioned accents ; ‘ My own darling, you 


Turning rapidly round, I beheld Nora, flushed 
and I thought tearful; whilst over her was 
bending the handsome head of Gerald Gore! I 
was speechless and thunderstruck. It seemed to 
me to be the greatest audacity on his part to dare 
to address such words to my sister; but she did 
not apparently resent them, nor did she, 

. say, appear to suspect that I had overheard 
em. 


The rosy transformations, the blazing representa- 

tions, the myriad showers of softly falling golden 
many-coloured changing stars were lost upon me ; 
through the whirring wheels and the whizzing 
rockets I seemed only to hear one voice whispering: 
My own you will’—— 
. hat would Nora tell me when we got home? 
What were we all to hear? for that there was 
a confession to be made to us was as certain in 
my mind as it was that Colonel Gore had confessed 
his affection to Nora’s self. 

I waited when we did get home, so sure, so 
certain she would speak ; but not a word came, 
She was silent, and paler than usual ; whilst Flor- 
ence’s fair face was darkened with a very palpable 
frown; she was evidently aware that Raymond 
Castle, Gore Place, and Portman Square were dying 
into distance as far as her interest in them went, to 
say nothing of the diamonds and the opera-box. 

After a time, Nora slipped quietly out of the 
room, and I lost no time in following her. 

‘Nora,’ I said, ‘ Nora, dearest, I know’—— 

‘Know what?’ asked Nora, as she turned her 
face away from me, and pretended to be busily 
engaged in undoing her fair tresses, 

*I heard—O Nora, you know what I heard this 
evening in the gardens !’ 

‘T don’t,’ she answered slowly. 

‘O Nora!’ was all I could say, very reproach- 
fully, waiting in silence afterwards, hoping she 
might tell me of her own accord what it was 
evident I had not been intended to hear; but I 
waited in vain; she would not tell me; and the 
next day papa arrived. 

‘Who is he? Where does he come from? What 
is he doing here? How did you make his acquaint- 
ance ?’ were a few of the questions he asked when 
he first heard of our friend Colonel Gore. 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
HIS FUNCTIONS AND DIGNITIES. 


Tur Lord Mayor is, so to speak, king of the City, 
a king who sorely puzzles foreigners, They see him 
and his queen or lady driving about in equipages 
far more sumptuous than those of royal Victoria ; 
they hear him called ‘My Lord;’ they know that 
the greatest potentates of the earth dine at his 
table ; and yet they find that, after a brief reign of 
twelve months, he quietly and cheerfully resumes 
his occupation of cattle-salesman, grease-manufac- 
turer, typefounder, or drysalter. 

The chief magistrate of the City of London was 
at one time called the portgrave, portgreve, or 
portreeve ; afterwards justiciar. Then he became 
mayor, appointed by the crown, and removable at 
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pleasure; then mayor elected annually by the 
citizens ; and at last Lord Mayor. Some notable 
men figure in the list of Mayors during six or 
seven centuries—Sir William Walworth, who so 
resolutely grappled with the rebel Wat Tyler ; 
Sir Richard Whittington, every schoolboy’s Dick 
Whittington ; William Beckford, better known as 
father of the Beckford who wrote Vathek and built 
Fonthill Abbey ; John Wilkes, the famous Radical 
who troubled the government of George IIL so 
sorely; Francis Child and Richard Hoare, the 
great Fleet Street bankers; and many others. 
Most of them have been commercial men ; but the 
first, Henry Fitz-Elwyne, was possibly a courtier, 
for he held the office twenty-four years. Accord- 
ing to the system afterwards introduced and still 
maintained, an annual election must take place ; 
but the same person may be re-elected. A few, 
like Whittington, have thrice filled the mayoralty ; 
and a very few (more than five centuries ago) have 
filled it four, five, or even six times. Some pro- 
vincial corporations have much exceeded these 
limits, having re-elected one mayor as many 
as eleven times; while one particular Irish 
corporation has gone so far as twenty-three re- 
elestions, Noblemen have not, so far as the list 
shews, been mayors or Lord Mayors of London ; 
whereas two Cecils have been Mayors of Stamford, 
a Stanley Mayor of ‘proud Preston, a son of one 
peer Lord Mayor of Dublin, and a son of another 
peer Mayor of Drogheda. Londonderry in bygone 
times thought fit to make one particular clergyman 
its Mayor five years in succession. 

A knotty point it has been to determine whether 
these civic dignitaries are ‘Worshipful,’ ‘Most 
Worshipful, ‘ Honourable, or ‘ Right Honourable ;’ 
and we are not certain that the problem is solved 
even yet. The Lord Mayor of London is sum- 
moned to the royal palace to sign his name to the 
proclamation of the accession of a new sovereign ; 
and this has been deemed a justification for 
awarding to him the Privy Councillor's title of 
‘Right Honourable.’ Mr Mayor is jealous of his 
dignity in all provincial corporations ; he claims 
precedence over the sheriff of the town, and over 
the high-sheriff of the county in all matters relating 
| to the town. But the Lord Mayor of London is a 
very big man indeed ; not only does he take pre- 
cedence of all the subjects of the crown within 
the City, but even of the princes of the blood-royal. 
A notable instance of this.took place in 1806, 
when, at the funeral of Lord Nelson, three of the 
king’s sons—Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and 
Duke of Clarence—went in the procession ; the Lord 
Mayor claimed and established his right to take 
precedence of them as soon as they had entered 
the City through Temple Bar. Two other cities 
| share with London the honour of having a ‘ Lord’ 
Mayor, namely York and Dublin. In one partic- 
ular York is more distinguished than the other 
two cities; for its Lady Mayoress is entitled, if 
she likes to claim it, to call herself ‘Lady’ So-and- 


has been knighted or not. Many, it is said, have 
exercised this right, which York has embodied in 
an old rhyme: 

The Mayor is a Lord for a year and a day ; 

But his wife is a Lady for ever and aye. 
The Mayoress in some towns has a silver cradle 
presented to her if she adds a new arrow to the 
family quiver during her husband’s year of office, 
This ceremony has taken place at York, Liverpool, 
Accrington, and possibly some other provincial 
towns, The lady of Mr Alderman Copeland had 
one of these delicate testimonials presented to her 
in 1855, when her husband was Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Of course the chief magistrate of our great City 
is a well-known City-man before he becomes Lord 
Mayor ; and this leads us to say a little concerning 
his selection and election. The basis of the popula- 
tion of the City of London, so far as concerns 
corporate influence, is the freemen. This body 
consisted formerly only of the members of the 
great Companies or guilds; but other modes of 
obtaining the freedom are now available. The 
livery or liverymen, a select body of the freemen, are 
the principal members of the several Companies. 
Starting frem the medieval times, when court 
officials wore the livery or uniform of their 
sovereign, the baron’s retainers the livery of their 
chief, the cavalier the livery of his lady-love, the 
confessors and penitents the livery of the Church 
—starting from this origin, a livery, badge, or dis- 
tinctive garment of outer clothing was adopted by 
the City Companies, at one time nearly a hundred 
in number; and in the early days of the Lord 
Mayor's show the livery of these Companies made 
a very gay appearance. As at present arranged, 
the City is divided into twenty-six wards, each of 
which is subdivided into precincts. The livery- 
men collectively form the Common Hall. The 
Common Council consists of somewhat over two 
hundred members, elected by freemen-householders 
out of their own body, so many for each ward. 
It constitutes virtually the House of Commons 
of the City, and has a very influential voice in all 
corporation affairs. The Aldermen are elected for 
life, in all except a single instance one for each 
ward, and exercise both corporate and judicial 
functions. The Lord Mayor and the two sheriffs 
are elected for one year only. The Lord Mayor 
must necessarily have been, and be at the time of 
election, an alderman. We need not go into any 
detail here concerning the duties of aldermen 
and sheriffs ; suffice it to say that they are mostly 
of a magisterial character, dealing with offences and 
offenders against the law. 

Let us state a little more precisely the mode in 
which the Lord Mayor is selected for honour. 
On the 29th of September every year, Michael- 
mas or St Michael’s Day, the liverymen of the 
several companies meet in Common Hall. The 
Crier reads out a list of aldermen, omitting those 
who have not been sheriffs, and those who have in 


some former year filled the office of Lord Mayor 


-_ for the rest of her life, whether her husband 
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or have ‘passed the chair.’ Generally speaking, 
there are about eight or ten aldermen eligible. 
Usually the first two in seniority of aldermanship 
are selected ; for it is seldom that a really con- 
tested election takes place. In case the decision 
is not unanimous by show of hands, a poll is 
demanded, and the result of the polling is an- 
nounced seven days afterwards, The two approved 
names are then officially announced by the Com- 
mon Sergeant to the Court of Aldermen ; and this 
court decides which of the two to select. Here 
again seniority is so much the rule that the 
citizens know pretty well beforehand who will be 
Lord Mayor for the ensuing year. For example, 
on Michaelmas Day last year, the liverymen in 
Common Hall selected the two senior aldermen 
who had not ‘passed the chair, and then the Court 
of Aldermen decided on the senior of these two, 
Alderman Cotton. On subsequent dates, ending 
with the eventful 9th of November, the new Lord 
Mayor takes certain oaths in presence of the 
outgoing’ Mayor and the aldermen, attends the 
Lord Chancellor to obtain the gracious approval of 
the Crown for the choice which the citizens have 
made, and attends in the Court of Exchequer to 
be sworn in by the barons of that court. To go 
to Westminster for this swearing-in is the real 
purport of what is known to all Londoners 
as the Lord Mayor’s Show, a ceremonious forma- 
lity still kept up, although its real meaning 
has departed. After the Norman Conquest, the 
chief municipal officers were persons —— 
by the king to collect from the citizens whatever 
taxes he chose to impose; and even when 
the citizens obtained the right of electing those 
officers, the latter were still bound to render 
account to the king of moneys due to or claimed 
by him from the corporation, The Lord Mayor 
has still, centuries afterwards, to satisfy the King’s 
(or Queen’s) Barons of the Exchequer that he is ‘a 
fit and proper man’ to undertake this financial 
responsibility. 

The Lord Mayor, though never before so hard 
worked as he is now (a point we shall notice pres- 
ently), was in the turbulent days of the Planta- 
genets and the Roses a much more daring public 
character. Again and again he confronted the 
sovereign for the time being, demanding and 
gene y obtaining a restitution of civic privi- 
leges which had Been imperilled. At one time 
he joined the feudal barons against the king, at 
another the king against the barons, according to 
the varying exigences of troubled politics. Often 
the City Companies and he had a struggle as to 
which should exercise control over disobedient 
members of the several crafts. As the Lord 
Mayor’s City of London was topographically 
situated between the king’s Tower of London 
and the king’s palace at Westminster, the civic 
dignitary had sometimes to be consulted before a 
state criminal could be conveyed to the Tower; 
and once now and then the citizens saw the Mayor 
himself escorted by armed men to that stronghold. 
All things considered, it may be stated that the 
Lord Mayor of London has for five centuries been 
an upholder of civil and religious liberty. 

Is there any living man in the City of London 
who works harder than the Lord Mayor? We 
may almost venture to answer this question in the 
negative, after learning something of the daily 
routine. Not of course muscular labour, nor the 


plodding brain-work of the counting-house ; but 
an almost unceasing train of duties in which his 
official good name is concerned. 

First come the strictly corporate functions, dis- 
tinct from those connected with the administration 
of justice. The Lord Mayor presides at the sittings 
of the Court of Aldermen both in that court and 
in the Lord Mayor's court. He presides similarly 
over the Court of Common Council and the Com- 
mon Hall, though with an occasional deputy or 
substitute. He is chief conservator of the Thames. 
He attends the Commission of Sewers, and various 
committees for municipal purposes. He is in 
repeated communication with the government on 
matters relating to the special rights and privileges 
of the City, which are greater than those of any 
other municipality in the kingdom. He has to 
sign affidavits to certain notarial documents, and 
to attend to a number of minor duties gradually 
learned after the showy pageant which inaugurates 
his year of office. 

Next we have a list of his duties in a judicial 
and magisterial capacity—much more exacting of 
time and attention than the municipal functions 
just mentioned. He is a judge of the Central 
Criminal Court ; a judge of the London Sessions 
held in Guildhall ; a justice of the ce for South- 
wark ; a judge of the Court of Hustings. He is 
escheator in London and Southwark (an occasion- 
ally exercised function bearing relation to the 
fee-simple of estates). And he is a police magis- 
trate at the Mansion-house ; an oflice-that occupies 
more of his time, perhaps, than any other one of 
his duties. 

Even all this is far from exhausting the list. 
The Lord Mayor is expected to lead off the estab- 
lishment of subscriptions for the relief of all kinds 
of extensive sufferings in all parts of the world— 
floods, earthquakes, shipwrecks, conflagrations, 
colliery disasters, famines, war-miseries, &c., and 
to be the custodian of ‘ Mansion-house Funds’ for 
such purposes. He is expected to preside at public 
meetings of the citizens in Guildhall. He is one 
among a select body of dignitaries who attend (as 
we have already mentioned) the first meeting of 
the Privy Council after the accession of a new 
sovereign. He is Chief Butler at the coronation 
(not a very arduous office, however, and amply: 
remunerated in the form of a golden cup as a fee), 
He is a governor of Christ’s Hospital, a governor 
of King’s College, a trustee of St Paul’s School, 
and governor or trustee of a larger number of 
other public institutions than we can count. If 
an Emperor, a Czar, a Shah, or a Sultan visits 
England, the Lord Mayor is expected to enact the 
part of host when the illustrious foreigner conde- 
scends (if it 7s a condescension) to enter within the 
City precincts. 

It has been said that the excessive feastings 
going on in the City, as if eating were the chief 
employment of corporations and guilds, ‘have 
turned aside public attention, not only from the 
business capacities of the chief officers, but also 
from the real nature of the institutions themselves,’ 
And in relation to the almost continuous labours 
of the Lord Mayor, ‘we are not aware how the 
mere enumeration of such an overwhelming 
amount of business may affect the fancy of the 
sportive wits who amuse themselves at the expense 
ot the office and the officer; but we do know that 
the latter need desire no better revenge than to be 
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allowed to catch one of these said gentlemen, and 
place him in the civic chair for a single week.’ 

The Lord Mayor’s working day ins earlier 
than that of most merchants or City men. He has 
to read a vast number of letters on a great variety 
of subjects—soliciting office, asking for advice, 
appealing for his patronage of charities, begging 
him to open bazaars and exhibitions, soliciting his 
services in laying the first stones of public buildings 
or unveiling public statues, &c. His secretary sifts 
all the letters first, to separate the chaff from the 
wheat ; but still the replies to be sent are very 
numerous. Then, in the regular business of the 
day, he signs receipts for City dues, hears applica- 
tions, grants warrants, &c. About noon he enters 
the justice-room, robed and headed by his mace- 
bearer; and there he is generally engaged three 
or four hours. At various hours on various days 
his Lordship attends to other duties which we have 
enumerated above ; and altogether he is said to sign 
his name about a thousand times every week. 

The Lord Mayor, in reward for these labours, 
has—if not 


The divinity that doth hedge a king— 


at least a certain leaven of regal dignity. He has 
his sword-bearer, his sergeant-at-arms, his sergeant- 
carver, his sergeants of the chamber, his esquires, 
his crier—altogether about twenty members of the 
household (shall we say ‘courtiers?’), who are 
entitled to be called on He has a splendid 
retinue of domestics, and ‘maintains three tables 
daily’ at the Mansion-house. The kitchen of 
that structure has the accessories for cooking the 
banquets given in the superb Egyptian Hall. 
The plate chamber, guarded day and night, con- 
tains gold and silver plate of great value; this 
belongs to the corporation, and is only lent to the 
Lord Mayor, who signs a bond recognising his re- 
sponsibility for its due preservation. The more rare 
and expensive banquets at Guildhall are given by 
the corporation collectively ; but the more frequent 
hospitalities at the Mansion-house are at the option 
of the Lord Mayor. Option, however, is scarcely the 
word to employ; he is expected to keep almost 
‘open house;’ and if he does not, he leaves behind 
him a reputation for shabbiness. Wards, com- 

ies, cabinet ministers, judges, bishops, members 
of the liberal professions, all are invited in turn ; 
and a Mansion-house dinner is a dinner even in 
the estimation of gastronomic dilettanti. The Lady 
Mayoress, too, gives many balls and assemblies in 
the course of the year, at which the wives and 
daughters of wealthy citizens blaze in their jewels 
like court ladies at the west end. The Lord Mayor 
has robes for different occasions—black silk, violet 
silk, scarlet cloth, and crimson velvet. He has 
also swords for different ceremonials—the common 
sword, the Sunday sword, the black sword, and the 

1 sword. His gorgeous mace, more than five 

+ high, was a present from royalty. 

Of course all this costs a great deal of money ; 
and occasionally an alderman is said to shun the 
mayoralty on this ground. Although the regular 

is ten thousand a year, with something more 
in fees, the total outlay generally reaches twenty 
or twenty-five thousand pounds—the surplus com- 
ing out of his Lordship’s private purse. The 
expenses of Lord Mayor’s Day (generally over three 
thousand are borne half thane Lordship 
and half by the sheriffs; but the banquetings at 


the Mansion-house are paid for out of his purse, 
He provides the horses for the state coach, the 
sumptuous liveries, and the. state carriage and 
horses for the Lady Mayoress. 

About the grand doings on the 9th of November, 
we shall see in another article. 


CONJURERS AND SPIRITUALISTS. 
IN TWO PARTS,—PART IL. 


THE apes of persons from a closed 
cabinet, and their immediate reappearance in some 
wholly unexpected quarter ; the tying up of men 
with ropes in a very stringent and complicated 
way, and the speedy loosening by some agency 
neither visible nor easily comprehensible ; the rais- 
ing of a table in the air on the tips of the fingers ; 
the causing of a walking-stick to strut about the 
stage as if a human hand held it; the floating 
of a human figure in mid-air; the disappearance 
of a man from a one oe box only just 
large enough to contain him; the entrance of a 
man into a box covered with canvas and well 
corded—all these and many other feats performed 
by the best of our conjurers either imitate and 
equal the achievements of spiritualists, or excel 
them without any imitation at all. How the things 
are done, it is not here to’ surmise ; any one may 
guess at pleasure ; of course it is not the province 
of the exhibitor, who lives honestly by an exer- 
cise of his practice, patience, and skill, to tell us 
which of our guesses are right and which wrong. 
Messrs gg and Cooke's erformances at 
the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, the chief of the 
kind that have been witnessed in England in 
recent years, are especially rich in these puzzle- 
ments ; one guess upsets another, and the real clue 
can rarely be detected. But all is honestly repre- 
sented as being what it really is— conjuring, or 
more majestically expressed, experiments based on 
the known properties of matter and the known 
principles of science, without any appeal to 
spiritual or supernatural influences. It is a great 
blot upon spiritualistic performances, even if all 
else were trustworthy, that so many of them are 
carried on in the dark, or in a light so dim that 
a spectator cannot rely on the accuracy of his 
vision, Why cannot the ‘spirits’ honestly come 
out into, broad daylight ? hy use a dark closet 
for the rope-trick (originally an invention by the 
spiritualists) instead of a lighted stage? If flowers 
can be made to grow at the command of a ‘ spirit,’ 
why not by full ~~ and on an open table? 
If mon are played by invisible fingers under a 
table, or people’s legs pinched by a tricksy spirit 
under the shield of an overhanging table-cover, 
why not openly with full daylight pouring in at 
the windows? Let the honest spiritualists separate 
themselves from the crafty and fraudulent by 
doing in open day (if they can) what the latter 
~ do in darkness or semi-darkness, 

e have spoken above of ‘the floating of a 
human figure in mid-air? This, we may here add, 
forms a part of Mr Maskelyne’s display of wonders. 
The exhibitors speak positively of ‘ Mr Maskelyne’s 
undoubted ascent into the tropical heat of the dome 
[presumably the arched ceiling of the exhibition- 
room], ‘and descent therefrom.’ The room is so 
much darkened, admitting only a narrow belt of 
very bright light, that spectators are not certain of 
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much more than that something floats above their 
heads ; whether that something is substantial or 
optical, a reflected image of Mr Maskelyne, or the 
yeritable man himself; and, if the latter, how he 
gets there—are knotty questions. Mr Pepper’s 
Ghost ingenuities have shewn what extraordinary 
results may be obtained by a combination of re- 
flected and transmitted light. 

In the exhibitions of celebrated automata, such 
as M. Camus’s miniature coach, Vaucanson’s flute- 
player, and Maelzel’s trumpeter, there was no 

retence ; even Vaucanson’s duck which dabbled 

in the water, swam, drank, quacked, made the 

culiar movements of a duck, raised and moved 
its wings, dressed its feathers with its bill, extended 
its neck, took barley from the hand, swallowed it, 
made the proper movements of the muscles of the 
neck while so doing, and (apparently) digested the 
food, was, like most other automata, honestly put 
forward as a specimen of exquisite mechanism 
capable of imitating the movements of an organ- 
ised being. No nonsense about unseen intelli- 
gences or spirit mediums; no necessity for doing 
in semi-darkness that which was well accom- 
plished in full light. The same may be said of 
speaking hines, a few examples of which have 
been witnessed and heard in Pogland. The elab- 
oration of pipes, vibrating tongues, valves, keys, 
&c, was considerable ; but there was no conceal- 
ment of the fact that a human performer was con- 
cerned the whole of the time, pressing down finger- 
keys or studs which put the sound-producing 
mechanism into action. The thing was admired 
for its real merits, without a halo of falsity to 
enhance its attractions. As to the Automaton Chess- 
player, once so famous, and still occasionally imi- 
tated, it was something of a cheat ; for a man was 
concealed within the apparatus, the wheel-work 
being a mere blind. See Journal, No. 632. 

And now we come to Messrs Maskelyne and 


- Cooke’s Automaton Whist-player, rejoicing in the 


name of Psycho; which for a year or two has been 
an insoluble puzzle to Londoners and visitors to 
London. If thinking be necessary in any game, 
it is assuredly necessary in whist; and Psycho 
meets fairly good players on equal terms. If 
mechanism does not think, and if no ‘spirits’ 

ide the movements of Psycho, there must be a 
— confederate; and this question of con- 
ederacy is as great a mystery as anything else. 
What are told of the of is as 
follows. Mr John Algernon Clarke had long 
meditated on a scheme for the construction of a 
machine for playing at cards; he communicated 
his idea in 1873 to Mr Maskelyne, whose practical 
acquaintance with watch and clock mechanism 

made him well familiar with the action of 
wheel-work, &c, Two years were spent in elab- 
orating the details; and early in 1875 Psycho 
was added to the list of amusing wonders ex- 
hibited by Messrs Maskelyne and Cooke in the 
metropolis. 

The Psycho arrangement is as follows: A figure, 
considerably less than adult size, and dressed in 
oriental garb, sits cross-legged on an oblong box 
about two feet long, eighteen inches wide, and 
fifteen high. The crown of the head reaches about 
two feet and a half above the box on which the 
figure is seated. The box and figure together, are 
quite portable, detached from everything else, and 
carried about with ease. On the stage or floor of the 


room is placed (not as a fixture) a low broad stool ; 
on this is placed, upright, a hollow glass cylinder 
about eighteen inches high by ten in diameter ; 
and on the cylinder is placed the box supporting 
Psycho. The stool, cylinder, and bottom of the 
box are turned up and about, and shewn separately 
to the audience before the performance ins ; 
while small windows in the side of the box and 
figure give a peep into the inside. There is no 
doubt that the smallest of Tom Thumbs would fail 
to find sitting or crouching room within ; and on 
all sides the idea is given up that there is any 
living person within the machine ; a repetition of 
the trick of Kempelen’s ‘automaton’ chess-player 
—in the interior of which, as we have ois, was 
concealed a human being—certainly does not occur 
here, whatever may be the nature of the real mys- 
tery. The box and figure are free from contact 
with anything behind, such as a scene or a screen, 
as any of the spectators may approach and walk 
round them. They are free from overhead con- 
nection, as a stick is passed horizontally over the 
head of Psycho. They are free from side connec- 
tions, as the audience can see clearly past the 
right and left sides of them. Lastly, they are free 
from connection with the floor underneath, except 
through the medium of the transparent glass 
cylinder on which the box rests, and which is 
open at both ends. Rarely has an exhibited figure 
made so near an approach to complete isolation as 
this. Psycho’s right arm, in a sleeve of oriental 
cut, has a power both of vertical and horizontal 
motion. 

Next for the stage arrangements connected with 
the playing of a game at whist. A table is placed 
somewhat in front, but on one side of Psycho, with 
chairs for three persons. Three visitors are invited 
to come upon the stage. There is every reason to 
believe that collusion has no place here ; whether 
the persons are known one to another, or to Mr 
Maskelyne, or are strangers who happen to be 
present on that occasion, the proceedings are just 
the same, the only condition being that all three 
shall have a fair knowledge of whist. An open 
space of five or six feet is left between Psycho 
and the table, and Mr Maskelyne is — 
somewhere within this space. A pack of cards is 
placed on the table, and the players cut for 

rtners, Mr Maskelyne cutting as deputy for 
Dapsbe. The three players sit down, Psycho’s 
partner opposite to him, and two of them cut for 
deal. The cards are then shuttled, finally cut, and 
dealt, just as in ordinary whist-play. Mr Mas- 
kelyne takes (backs uppermost) Psycho’s thirteen 
cards, and inserts them one by one in a quad- 
rantal rack or frame in front of the figure ; 
the bottom edge of each card being held in a 
groove, the rest of the card standing up freely, 
with its face towards Psycho. The play begins. 
Mr Maskelyne announces audibly the name of the 
card put down by each player. When it is 
Psycho’s turn to play, the figure raises its right 
arm, and passes the hand gently along the tops of 
the cards ; the hand stops over some one particular 
card, the finger and thumb clasp it, pull it out 
of the rack, and Psycho holds up the face of the 
card towards the audience. During this time Mr 
Maskelyne is at least a yard distant, and does 
not touch any part of the figure, the box, the glass 
cylinder, or the supporting stool. The length of 

e sweep of Psycho’s arm depends on the position 
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of the cards in the rack ; for the best card to play 
at any icular moment may be the first in the 
rack, or the thirteenth, or any intermediate posi- 
tion. Psycho appears to look at his several cards 
each time, and to pick out that which may be most 
advantageously played ; real mental deliberation is 
as nearly imitated as itcan well be. Mr Maskelyne 
approaches, takes the selected card from Psycho’s 
hand, and throws it down on the table as part of a 
trick—won by Psycho and his partner, or against 
them, as the case may be. Thus the game proceeds, 
trick after trick. Mr Maskelyne announces audibly 
the names of all the fifty-two cards played ; but he 
never tells Psycho (so far as we know) what card to 
play. Psycho’s partner arranges the tricks which 
these two havewon. Only one deal is played at each 
exhibition ; it sometimes scores most for Psycho 
and his partner, sometimes for their antagonists, 
according as the cards happen to lie, or as the 
players are equal or unequal in skill. 

Now, how is all this accomplished? A search 
at the Patent Office tells us that the preliminary 
steps for a patent were taken by Mr Maskelyne 
and Mr Clarke last year. The patent is for 
‘Improved Means for Actuating Automatic Mech- 
anism. The specification speaks of condensed air, 
rarefied air, a pedestal reservoir, valves, a piston, a 
coiled spring or weight, a fly-wheel, a fan-blast, 
and bellows within an automaton figure. But the 
description, unaccompanied ; by any diagram, is 
difficult to make out ; and no hint is given as to 
whether it applies at all to Psycho. We are not 
to forget that there have been such things known 
as patents taken out as a mere blind, to throw an 
inquisitive public on the wrong scent. 

ctators are left to guess as they may. If Mr 
Maskelyne presses his foot on a lever or spring, it 
certainly cannot be detected. If an assistant can 
see Psycho’s cards, where he is a is a puzzle. 
Whether the words uttered audibly by Mr Maske- 
lyne contain instructions or advice as to what card 
shall be played by Psycho, we do not know; it 
is possible, but probabilities go against it. 
rofessor William Pole, F.R.S., who is known to 
be skilled both in mechanism and in card-play, has 
gone at some length into speculations concerning 
the meee of Psycho. He states that the 
figure can play picquet, écarté, cribbage, and other 
card-games just as well as whist. He ‘has given all 
the details of a game—or at least one hand of a 
game—which he witnessed, and which was well 
contested on both sides ; Psycho and his partner 
scored two by cards and two by honours. Pro- 
fessor Pole passes in review, one by one, various 
speculations as to the mode in which the auto- 
maton is actuated. He gives up all idea of a 
living being concealed within the mechanism. 
He equally dismisses any belief in connecting- 
wires proceeding from the figure to a confederate ; 
the isolation seems too complete for this, He 
discusses the agency of magnetism and the agency 
of heat, but without giving a verdict in favour of 
either of them ; and takes refuge at last in pneu- 
matics. He conceives that an air-passage may 
exist in one of the legs of the stool, placed over a 
small invisible hole in the stage ; the air-passage 
extending up through the glass cylinder, the box, 
and the figure. An air-pump, under or behind the 
stage, could either condense or rarefy the air in the 
apparatus. If the bottom of the box, resting on 
open end of the cylinder, consists of an elastic 


diaphragm, this would bulge slightly up or down 
soloing as the air beneath it were condensed or 
rarefied. It is within the grasp of delicate mechan- 
ism to make this bulging act as a moving force, 
which, through the medium of valves, levels, &c. 
might set in action the arm, hand, and fingers of 
the figure. Possibly compressed air may produce 
the horizontal movements of the arm, and rarefied 
air the vertical. All this is or may be scientific 
and mechanical ; but Professor Pole frankly con- 
fesses his inability to see in what way human 
intelligence is concerned. If Mr Maskelyne knows 
all the cards in Psycho’s hand, and signals which 
to play on each occasion, he is virtually the player 
of that hand ; but if he does not possess this know- 
ledge, nor give those signals, then a confederate is 
the real player, relying on a knowledge of Psycho’s 
cards obtained we hot not how. 

The great authority on whist, ‘Cavendish’ (an as- 
sumed name), has played with the figure as partner, 
and bears witness to the skill with which Psycho’s 
hand is played. Professor Pole, while witnessin 
a game in which he himself did not play, says: f 
confess that to me, standing beside this little wooden 
doll, apparently isolated from any human agency, 
and seeing it not only imitate human motions, but 
exert human intelligence and skill, the effect seemed 
weird and uncanny ; and I could hardly wonder at 
the spiritudlists, who seriously conjectured that 
Psycho may be one of the manifestations comprised 
in their own psychological creed.’ Those who 
have gone most fully into the subject believe 
that, if they knew the real method of operation, 
they would admire the scientific skill quite as 
much as they now admire the well-concealed 
mystery. 

The other feats of Psycho need not be described, 
Once admit that human agency can make him play 
a hand at whist, and we may well believe that he 
can perform sums in arithmetic, spell words in 
‘spelling-bee’ fashion, guess the cards chosen by 

rsons among the audience, imitate handwriting, 
Ke. Ordinary conjuring, plus the Psycho mechan- 
ism, will produce these results. 

We are, we think, justified in saying emphatic- 
ally, that scientific men and mechanical con- 
structors, by the exercise of well-trained intelli- 
gence, can produce results fully as marvellous as 
any recorded of spiritualism, and more marvellous 
than any that can be regarded as really well 
authenticated. There is skill shewn in (so-called) 
spirit photography, but it is skill applied to an 
improper purpose ; and the same may be said of 
many other money-making exhibitions in which 
‘mediums’ are concerned. 

One word more. It is no heresy against science 
to suppose that there may be physical forces or 
natural laws which are not yet sufficiently known, 
to occupy a place in definite treatises ; nay, scien- 
tific men are the very persons most likely to admit 
such probability. But it is a very different affair 
when knavish exhibitors hoodwink and defraud the 
public by concocted ‘ manifestations,’ It is also a 
very different affair when honest but credulous 
persons, witnessing something that really is worthy 
of investigation, allow themselves to be led into 
‘spiritualistic’ theories of such a nature as to 
depart from science altogether. 
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